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WHEN FOUND— 


\[*- ARNOLD BENNETT, recently writing to an American news- 
“ paper, made use of the following startling statement: ‘‘ What 
undermines the renown of Dickens is the growing conviction that the 
texture of his mind was common, that he fell short in courageous 
facing of the truth, and in certain delicacies of perception.”” Whether 
Mr. Bennett attempted to prove his words by illustrations we are 
unable to say, as the full text of his communication has not been seen 
by us. The statement is so fatuously ridiculous that we have little 
doubt that he confined himself to the general sweeping assertion and 
did not enter into particulars as to how he arrived at it. Our only 
hope is that some day Mr. Bennett will read Dickens with intelligence, 
for it is very evident he is at present ignorant of the foundation upon 
which Dickens’s renown is built, that he has not the remotest idea of 
what the texture of Dickens’s mind was like, or of what “ courageous 
facing of the truth” really means when applying it to Dickens. 
Perhaps it doesn’t very much matter. Let us be content to say that 
we can admire Mr. Bennett’s novels wholly without having to subscribe 
to his badly conceived and unjust ideas about a great writer of whose 
books he recently confessed he had only read one, and that Little Dorrit. 
* * * * * 

The new Dickens Bibliography, dealing with the first editions of 
his writings and their values, which is to be published in the early 
autumn, will be the most definite and comprehensive yet attempted. 
Its chief object is to be a permanent guide to the physical side of a 
first edition, and in pursuing this course Mr. John C. Kckel, the com- 
piler, deals minutely with all the various issues of first editions and 
the different “ points’ in each which mark their intrinsic value. An 
instance of how thoroughly Mr. Eckel has done his work is to be 
found in the fact that the description of The Pickwick Papers occupies 
twenty-seven printed pages. Every other item has been treated as 
adequately, and in order to attain approximate perfection and thorough- 
ness, nearly all the books in their original state have been under the 
personal observation of the bibliographer, who in addition has had 
the assistance of many of the foremost collectors and experts both in 
England and America. 

* * * * * 

The important matter of the value of first editions is dealt with 
fully, and the prices of American and English auctions for thirty years 
past are given to show fluctuations. Another great feature in the 
work will be thirty-six illustrations and facsimiles of the curious and 
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valuable “ points” which make the various books of rarity. These 

will be reproduced with great care and accuracy and on paper similar 

in colour to the original form. There will also be a photogravure 

portrait of Dickens. The edition is limited to a thousand copies for 

England and America, two hundred and fifty of which are large- 

paper copies, the prices being 12s. 6d. net and 25s. net respectively. 
5 en ee 


A new edition of Dickens is announced by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall, to commence publication in September. It is to be known as 
“The Universal Edition,” and will be complete in twenty-two volumes. 
demy octavo in size. All the original illustrations are to be reproduced, 
and each novel will be complete in one volume. The type employed 
is a modern, clear and bold one, printed upon opaque paper of a 
substance delicate enough to avoid the inconvenience of a bulky or 
clumsy volume. 

elt 3h ad losixsl 

The edition will comprise all the novelist’s writings which wére 
included in the same publisher’s famous “‘ National Edition,” together 
with all the Prefaces, Dedications, and notices which appeared from 
time to time in the. different editions during the author’s lifetime. 
The first three volumes will be Sketches by Boz, The Pickwick Papers, 
and Oliver Twist, to be followed by three volumes a month until 
the series is completed. The price of each volume is to be 2s. 6d. net. 

% amtey cent *ileaye 

A little volume entitled “ Vignettes of Country Life from Charles 
Dickens’ has just been issued by Messrs. Seeley and Co., Ltd.; as a 
companion to a similar one on London life published last year. It 
is, as the title suggests, a series of extracts from the novelist’s works 
expressive of his love for the country and all that pertains thereto, 
arranged under such headings as “ Highway and Footpath,” “ Country 
Towns,” “Inns,” “ Sport and Pleasure,” “ Nature,” etc. It is well 
compiled by Norman J. Davidson, and charmingly illustrated. It is 
published at one shilling, and forms a dainty little volume. 

ek Sagi R ares im 

By an oversight the name of Sir Francis C. Burnand was incorrectly 
printed in the report of the Hull Conference in our last issue, for 
which we express our regret and tender our apologies. 

+ ai \#)5 pac teb of 

Just as we had gone to press last month we heard with very great 
regret of the death of Mr. Jack Shaw, the founder and first Secretary 
of the Dublin Branch. Mr. Shaw had been in failing health for some 
time, but his buoyant nature and enthusiasm had compelled in us the 
hope that he had many years yet to live. He was a young man of 
rare ability, and his influence and bright spirit will be an irreparable 
loss to the Branch, and all those friends of his in London with whom - 
he frequently corresponded. During his short stay in London a year 
or two ago he became a great favourite among his fellow Dickensians, 
all of whom will join us in tendering our heartfelt sympathy to his 
relatives. THE Epiror. 
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DICKENS AND MACREADY 
AN UNDIVIDED FRIENDSHIP 


By J. W. T. LEY. 
i 


(* all the brilliant circle that may be said to have revolved round 
Dickens there was none—always, perhaps, saving Forster— 
whom he held in deeper regard than William Charles Macready. He 
loved Maclise and Stanfield, he truly valued the friendship of Carlyle, 
and Talfourd, of Jerrold, and Egg, but I doubt if he had such a 
deeply rooted affection and respect for any of them as he entertained 
from the beginning to the end for the famous actor. And certainly 
Macready had no friendship which he valued so much as he valued 
the friendship of Dickens. From boyhood the latter had adored 
Macready, and when at last he attained success, and was able to meet 
the object of his idolatry on level terms, none of his ideals was 
destroyed. It is much to say, but beyond doubt it is true. 

It was in the actor’s dressing-room at the Haymarket Theatre that 
the two men first shook hands. “ Forster* came into my room,” 
Macready records in his diary on June 16th, 1837, “ with a gentleman 
whom he introduced as Dickens, alias Boz. I was glad to see him.” 
And the Editor of the “ Diary ” truthfully comments: “ Thus began 
a friendship of the happiest and most genial description that was only 
terminated by Dickens’s death, thirty-three years afterward.” 

And the fact is certainly worthy of note. One needs only to read 
Macready’s Diary to know that he was not the easiest man in the 
world to get on with. Browning described him as one of the most 
admirable and fascinating characters he had ever known, and Sala’s 
description of him as “ high-minded, generous, just,” was perfectly 
accurate, but his quick and violent temper tried the patience of his 
friends very often. With nearly everyone of them he quarrelled at 
some time or another, and most of them come in for emphatic reference 
in his Diary. But never Dickens. He never had a misword with 
this friend, who is never referred to but in terms of affection. The 
novelist’s frankness, geniality, and generosity seem to have exercised 
their spell over him always. And Dickens, on the other hand, saw 
beneath the sometimes forbidding exterior of his friend that “ high- 
minded, generous, just spirit” which was the real man. As Forster 
says: “ No swifter or surer perception than Dickens’s for what was 
solid and beautiful in character; he rated it higher than intellectual 
effort, and the same lofty place, first in his affection and respect, 
would have been Macready’s”’ if he had not been the greatest of 
actors. 

For each other as artist as well as man they had the highest admira- 
tion. ‘‘ Wonderful Dickens!” exclaims Macready very often. “ He 
is a great genius!” is another entry. “As a great indulgence and 


. * Forster and Macready had been acquainted since 1833, where they had 
been introduced to each other at Edmund Kean’s funeral. 
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enjoyment, walked out to call on Dickens ” he writes in another place ; 
and when one of Dickens’s books is unkindly reviewed in The Times 
we find him commenting: “ Read the paper, in which was a most 
savage attack on Dickens and his last book—The Cricket—that looks 
to me like the heavy and remorseless blow of an enemy determined 
to disable his antagonist by striking to maim him or kill if he can, 
and so render his hostility powerless.* I was sorry to see in a news- 
paper so powerful as The Tims an attack so ungenerous, so 
unworthy of itself. . . . Alas! for my poor dear friend Dickens! ” 
In 1847 he records how, on going to see Dickens after reading Number 
5 of Dombey, “I could not speak to him for sobs. It is indeed most 
beautiful; it is true genius,” and in October, 1850, he writes: 
“Purchased two last numbers of Copperfield and read parts of each. 
Was very much affected and very much pleased with them. His 
genius is very great.” 

That Dickens had an equally high opinion of Macready’s abilities 
as an actor is shown by the notices he wrote for the “‘ Examiner ” of 
his friend’s performances of Lear and Benedict—performances which 
he placed on the highest pinnacle, whilst in many of his letters are to 
be found eulogies of Macready’s acting. In a letter to Professor 
Elton, for instance, he wrote: “I would give a great deal that you 
and I should sit beside each other to see him play Virginius, Lear, 
or Werner, which I take to be, every way, the greatest piece of 
exquisite perfection that his lofty art is capable of attaining. His 
Macbeth, especially the last act, is a tremendous reality—but so, 
indeed, is almost everything he does.” 

It would be possible to give many quotations showing the regard 
the two men had for each other entirely apart from their respective 
arts. From that first meeting in 1837 there sprang up a heart-whole 
affection. The friendship which was to last unbroken, without a 
cloud to obscure its sunshine, was formed at once. Only eleven days 
later they, with Forster, Cattermole, and Hablot Browne, went over 
some of London’s prisons, and this was the occasion on which they 
saw, in Newgate, the murderer, Wainewright. “My God! there's 
Wainewright! ”’ exclaimed the actor, and Forster records: “In the 
shabby-genteel creature, with sandy disordered hair and dirty mous- 
tache, who turned quickly round with a defiant stare at our entrance, 
looking at once mean and fierce, and quite capable of the cowardly 
murders he had committed, Macready had been horrified to recognize 
a man familiarly known to him in former years, at whose table he 
had dined.” It will be remembered that Wainewright served as the 
model for Julius Slinkton in Hunted Down, and that some of his 
characteristics were also given to Blaudois in Lnttle Dorrit. 

A month later Dickens was revealing to Macready his plan for a 
comedy that he desired to write for him. The suggestion, which 
arose out of Dickens’s desire to assist his friend’s Covent Garden 
enterprise, was taken up seriously, and towards the end of 1838 he 


* The reference is to the forthcoming publication of The Daily News. 
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wrote to Macready :'“ I have not seen you for the past week, because 
I hoped when we next met to bring The Lamplighter in my hand. 
It would have been finished by this time, but I found myself compelled 
to set to work first at Nickleby. . . . I am afraid to name any par- 
ticular day, but I pledge myself that you shall have it this month.” 
It is obvious that this letter, which is not dated, is wrongly placed in 
the collection of Dickens’s “‘ Letters.” It follows a letter dated 12th 
December, but it must have been written earlier than that, for on 
5th December Macready has this entry in his Diary: “ Dickens 
brought me his farce, which he read to me. The dialogue is very good, 
full of point, but I am not sure about the meagreness of the plot. 
He reads as well as an experienced actor would—he is a surprising 
man.” Six days later there is this entry : “ Dickens came with Forster 
and read his farce. There was 
manifest disappointment. It 
went flatly ; a few ready laughs, 
but generally an even smile, 
broken in upon by the horse- 
laugh of Forster, the most in- 
discreet friend that ever allied 
himself to any person. . . . It 
was agreed that it should be put 
into rehearsal, and, when nearly 
ready, should be seen and judged 
of by Dickens.” On the next 
day, however, Macready records 
that the farce is to be withdrawn, 
and a day of two later we have 
this entry: ‘ Wrote to Bulwer, 
and to Dickens about his farce, 
explaining to him my motive for 
wishing to withdraw it and my 
great obligation to him. He 
returned me an answer which is 
an honour to him. How truly W. R. MACREADY 
delightful it is to meet with 

high-minded and warm-hearted men. Dickens and Bulwer have been 
certainly to me noble specimens pf human nature.” 

The letter from Dickens which so delighted Macready was as follows : 
“I can have but one opinion on the subject—withdraw the farce at 
once by all means. I perfectly concur in all you say, and thank you 
most heartily and cordially for your kind and manly conduct, which 
is only what I should have expected from you; though, under such 
circumstances, I sincerely believe there are few but you, if any, who 
would have adopted it. Believe me that I have no other feeling of 
disappointment connected with this matter but that arising from the 
not having been able to be of some use to you. And trust me that if 
the opportunity should ever arrive, my ardour will only be increased, 
not damped, by the result of this experiment.” 
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And so the proposal fell through. But Dickens was still anxious to 
serve his friend if possible. With the undated letter quoted above he 
had sent Macready a copy of The Strange Gentleman, which Harley 
had produced at Drury Lane a year or two before, thinking it “ barely 
possible you might like to try it.” “ Believe me,” he added, “if I 
had as much time as I have inclination, I would write on and on, farce 
after farce, and comedy after comedy, until I wrote you something 
that would run. You do me justice when you give me credit for good 
intentions, but the extent of my goodwill and strong and warm interest 
im you personally and your great undertaking, you cannot fathom 
nor express.” There is no further reference to this play in this con- 
nection. Macready certainly never acted in it. A month earlier 
Dickens had suggested that his friend might appear in a version of 
Oliver Twist, but Macready’s comment was : “‘ Nothing can be kinder 
than this generous intention of Dickens, but I fear it is not acceptable.” 
He was convinced that the book was utterly impracticable for any 
dramatic purpose. 

Frequent were the meetings between the two friends in these early 
days, and on 18th November, 1837, Macready was one of the company 
that gathered at the Prince of Wales Tavern to celebrate the completion 
of Pickwick. Dickens himself was in the chair, Talfourd occupied the 
vice-chair, and, says Forster, everybody was in hearty good humour 
with every other body. A fortnight later Macready records the gift 
to him by Dickens of a copy of the book. 

In 1839—on 30th March—Dickens presided at a dinner given in 
honour of Macready by the members of the Shakespeare Club, of 
which they were both members, together with Thackeray, Talfourd, 
Maclise, Jerrold, Stanfield, etc., and Macready tells us that the 
novelist’s “ speech in proposing my health was most earnest, eloquent, 
and touching. It took a review of my enterprize at Covent Garden, 
and summed up with an eulogy on myself that quite overpowered me. 

I rose to propose Dickens’s health, and spoke my sincere 
opinion of him as the highest eulogy, alluding to the veresimilitude of 
his characters. I said that I should not be surprised at receiving the 
offer of an engagement from Crummles for the next vacation.” Later 
in the same year Dickens was one of the speakers at a public banquet 
given in honour of Macready on the occasion of the termination of 
his Covent Garden management. 

When the announcement of the actor’s impending retirement from 
Covent Garden was made, Dickens wrote him the following delightful 
letter :— 


I ought not to be sorry to hear of your abdication, but I am 
orks . for my own sake and the sake of thousands who may now 
go and whistle for a theatre—at least, such a theatre as you gave 
them ; and I do now in my heart believe that for a long and dreary 
time that exquisite delight has passed away. If I may jest with 
my misfortunes, and quote the Portsmouth critic of Mr. Crummles’s: 
company, I. say that, ‘‘ As an exquisite embodiment ef the poet’s. 
visions and a realization of human intellectuality, gilding with 
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refulgent light our dreary moments, and laying open a new magic 
world before the mental eye, the drama is gone—perfectly gone.” 
With the same perverse and unaccountable feeling which causes 
a broken-hearted man at a dear friend’s funeral to see something 
irresistibly comical in a red-nosed or one-eyed undertaker, I receivé 
your communication with ghostly facetiousness; though on a 
moment’s reflection I find better cause for consolation in the hope 
that, relieved from your most trying and painful duties, you will 
now have leisure to return to pursuits more congenial to your mind, 
and to move more easily and pleasantly among your friends. In 
the long catalogue of the latter there is not one prouder of the 
name, or more grateful for the store of delightful recollections you 
have enabled him to heap up from boyhood, than, 
My dear Macready, 
Yours always faithfully, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


And he thus referred to the event in a letter to Laman Blanchard : 
““ Macready has, as Talfourd remarked in one of his speeches, ‘ cast 
a new grace round joy and gladness, and rendered mirth more holy!’ 
Therefore we are preparing crowns and wreaths here to shower upon 
the stage when that sad curtain falls and kivers up Shakespeare for 
years to come. I try to make a joke of it, but, upon my word, when © 
the night comes, I verily believe I shall cry.” 

Many years afterwards Dickens paid (in “ All the Year Round,” 
1869) a tribute to Macready’s Covent Garden management in the 
following words :— 


Tt is a fact beyond all possibility of question that Mr. Macready, 
in assuming the management of Covent Garden Theatre in 1837, 
did instantly set himself, regardless of precedent and custom down 
to that hour obtaining, rigidly to suppress this shameful thing,* 
and did rigidly suppress and crush it during his whole management 
of that theatre, and during his whole subsequent management of 
Drury Lane. That he did so, as certainly without favour as without 
fear; that he did so, against his own immediate interests; that 
he did so, against vexations and oppositions which might have 
cooled the ardour of a less earnest man, or a less devoted artist, can 
be better known to no one than the writer of the present words, 
whose name stands at the head of these pages. 


Between the dates of the two dinners referred to, Dickens had stood 
vodfather to Macready’s son, Henry. ‘One to be proud of,” com- 
ments the father in his “ Diary.” Dickens’s acceptance of the invitation 
to undertake the trust was as follows: “I feel more true and cordial 
pleasure than I can express to you in the request you have made. 
Anything which can serve to commemorate our friendship, and to 
keep the recollection of it alive among our children is, believe me, 
and ever will be, most deeply prized by me. I accept the office with 
hearty and fervent satisfaction; and, to render this pleasant bond 


* <‘The outrage upon decency which the lobbies and upper-boxes of eve 
our best Theatres habitually paraded within the last twenty or thirty years.’ 
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between us the more complete, I must solicit you to become godfather 
to the last and final branch of a genteel small family of three which 
I am told may be looked for in that auspicious month when Lord 
Mayors are born and guys prevail.’’ The invitation was accepted, 
the expected branch—but not the “last and final ”’—arrived in 
October, and on 25th August, 1840, Kate Macready Dickens—now 
Mrs. Perugini—was christened. 


To be continued. 


‘ 


A UNIQUE PICKWICK 


ee of the most remarkable examples of an _ extra-illustrated 

Pickwick is that which Mr. W. Glyde Wilkins, of Pittsburg, has 
just completed. He has spent ten years in collecting the material, 
and while new illustrations by modern artists are turning up from 
time to time, he had to make up his mind to wind up his book now 
or he might never do so. 

The book occupies seven volumes, and without doubt is the most 
complete extra-illustrated copy, of the immortal book extant: 
unique of its kind. 

The illustrations comprise those of Seymour, Buss, Phiz, from the 
first issue of the work in monthly parts; the second state of these 
plates, with the engraved titles added from the first bound volume 
edition which varv from the first state; also illustrations by various 
artists used in editions of the work issued by English, American, and 
German publishers from 1847 to 1912. 

It also contains the four rare sets of extra plates by Heath, Crow- 
quill, Onwyn, and Gibson published in 1837-8, as well as the Phiz, 
Strange, and Gilbert sets issued for the 1847 or cheap edition, pub- 
lished in that year by Chapman and Hall, and other extra sets issued 
later. Mr. Wilkins has preserved, too, the various wrappers and title 
pages of the sets of the extra illustrations and title pages of the various 
editions of the book from which the pictures have been extracted, 
bringing the total number of illustrations, wrappers, and title pages 
to nine hundred and fifty-seven, forming the largest and most compre- 
hensive collection of Pzckwick illustrations ever bound up with a 
single copy of the work. 

In addition to the artists already named the following are repre- 
sented :—Pailthorpe, “‘ Stylus,” “ Kyd,” Frank Adams, Leslie, F. O. C. 
Darley, Sol Eytinge, Jun., T. Nash, A. B. Frost, H. C. Christy, E. J. 
Wheeler, F. Barnard, Wm. Rainey, O’Shea, A. Chasmore, Charles 
Greene, “‘ A. B.,” J. Eyre, Paget, F. G. Fullhaas, Fritz Bergen, E. H. 
New, Geo. A. Williams, Harry Furniss, F. G. Lewin, Frank Reynolds. 

Of portraits there is one of Charles Dickens, two of T. N. Talfourd, 
one of Phiz, one of Seymour, and one of Buss. 

We wonder if any other single book could be treated in a similar 
way with the same result as Mr. Wilkins has treated his * Pickwick ” ? 
We doubt it. 
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It has been a great labour; a great labour fortified with great 
patience. But we feel sure that the pleasure and fascination Mr. 
Wilkins has experienced during those ten years has repaid him 
many times now that his ambition has been consummated. 


DICK SWIVELLER AND THE MARCHIONESS 


A DRAMATIC SCENE 
RENDERED INTO RHYME BY “‘F” 


(Dick Swiveller in Bed. The Marchoness seated at a table playing 
Cribbage by herself). 
S. (Suddenly). Two for his heels ! 
M. (Starting up). Oh Lord! Its never you ! 
(Bursting into tears). Iam so pleased, I don’t know what to do ! 
S. You are the Marchioness. It’s not a dream! ; 
Pray pardon me; I’m rather dazed: I seem 
Somewhat in doubt respecting who I am. 
I feel like someone else. Who am I, Ma’am ? 
Kindly draw nearer, Marchioness, and say, 
Where is my voice? Who’s stole my flesh away ? 
M. Oh! Mr. Liverer, you have been bad ; 
Such stuff you’ve talked, I thought you must be mad ; 
(Wiping her eyes). But you are better now—I am so glad! 
S. (Thoughtfully). It seems to me that I’ve been very ill. 
M. Ah! Havn’t you just. But you must keep quite still, 
And have a cup 0’ tea before you speaks. 
(She makes some tea and dry toast, which he slowly consumes). 
S. How long have I been ill, Ma’am ? 
M. Just three weeks. 
Three long, slow weeks. 
S. (To himself). Here is a pretty pass! 
( Aloud). And Marchioness, how’s our friend Sally Brass ? 
M. Oh, I don’t know. Bless you, I’ve run away. 
S. (After a thoughtful pause). If I may ask, where do you live now, 
ray ? 
M. Where do I live! Why, I’m a livin’ here. 
S. (A long pause). Oh! And perhaps you'll kindly say, my dear. 
If not a secret, how you got away ? 
M. Well, I was listening the other day 
Just by the office key-hole, and I heard 
Your landlady a talkin’. She brought word 
That you wur took so bad, and did they know 
Someone as could attend you. They says “ No, 
It ain’t our bus’ness, let the chap go hang.” 
She goes, and shuts the door to with a bang. 
And so I run away that very night, 
And comes straight here, and tells her it’s all right, 
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I was your sister, so she worn’t surprised 

And them there Brasses, they have been and ’tized. 
S. ’ Tized ? 
M. Yes, a ’tizin of me in the papers. 
S. Ah! Advertising. One of Sally’s capers. 

(With emotion). But, how was it you thought. of coming here ? 
M. Well, arter you was gone, it seemed so queer. 

The lodger left : I didn’t know what to do, 
I hadn’t got no friends, excepting you. 

. (Sobbing). Poor little Marchioness! you’re worked to death! 
M. Now, don’t excite yourself. You’re out o’ breath. 

The Doctor says you must keep quiet—so try ; 

Don’t you mind me, there ain’t no need to cry ! 

[ve got on very well. I have a sleep 

Quite often, but I’ve bin obliged to keep 

A eye on you, because I had to hinder 

Your gettin’ up and jumpin’ out o’ winder. 

But, Mr. Liverer, I’m so glad you're better. 
S. (Aside). Bless her! Ill be her everlasting debtor! 

( Aloud—taking her hand). Marchioness, but for you I should 

have died. (They both shed tears). 
M. Now go to sleep. I'll sit here by your side. 
(D. sleeps for half-an-hour, then wakes . 

S. Well, Marchioness, I feel refreshed a bit, 

Please let me know what has become of Kit ? 
M. Oh, he’s to be transported, years and years ! 
S. Poor Chap! The case looked black. I had my fears 

And how’s his Mother? Poor thing! What of her ? 
M. I don’t know. But you promise not to stir, 

And I can tell you something—No, I won't ! 
S. Pray tell me Marchioness, for if you don’t 

Your silence will excite me worse than speaking. 

Was it some conversation that came leaking 

Through Brass’s Keyhole ? 
M. Yes, about poor Kit. 

I mustn’t tell you or you'll have a fit. 
D. Oh! do go on, and tell me darling, pray, 

Speak, Sister, speak, Oh Pretty Polly say! 

Just tell me what you heard about Kit Nubbles, 

And all you know of the poor fellow’s troubles. 
M. Well, if you promise to keep still— 
S. ; All right. 
M. She always locked me in the kitchen at night 

It was as cold and wretched as could be, 

So I got rummaging to find a key. 

And one day found an old ’un, worn with rust, 

Hid at the bottom of a heap o’ dust. 

And found it fitted, so I ventured out, 

And after midnight, searched and searched about 


TR 
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All in the dark you know—and tried to feel 
For scraps o’ vittles, bits of orange peel— 
Orange peel soaked in water makes nice drink. 
Perhaps you’ve tasted it ? 

I do not think 
That ardent liquor ever came my way. 
Well, if you make believe, perhaps you’ll say 
Tho’ it ’ud take more seasonin’, tisn’t bad, 
At least when nothing stronger’s to be had. 
So, twas three nights fore the young man was took, 
Them two was talkin’, and I had a look 
(Twas thro’ the office key-hole) and I heard 
Their talk about Kit Nubbles, every word. 
And Mr. Brass, a settin’ on his stool 
Says “I don’t like it.” She says, “‘ You’re a fool. 
We run no risk, an’ Quilp, he pays us well, 
You'll send Dick out ; there’s not a soul to tell, 
And as for Nubbles, pray who cares for him ? 
He’s nothing to us, so let Quilp have his whim. 
It ain’t the first he’s ruined, as you know.” 
“All right,” says Mr. Brass, “ we'll do it so, 
Here’s Quilp’s bank-note, I’ll put it in Kit’s hat 
The Devil himself won’t help him out o’ that!” 
And so I come away, and left em. 

Damn ! 

Forgive me, for I couldn’t help it ma’am. 
I will suggest that my kind nurse now goes 
To look at the weather while I don my clothes. 


. Clo’es ! Oh, you can’t get up, you ain’t got none! 


No garments, Madam! 
Not a single one. 
Besides you couldn’t walk, nor hardly stand. 
(Sadly). Too true, too true, my dear, I’m quite unmanned! (Sighs 
heavily). 


. I’ve sold ’em all, to get the things, you see, 


The Doctor ordered. 

Sad necessity! (A melancholy pause) 
My dear, this moment you must start and go 
To Mr. Garland. Tell him all you know— 
Here’s the address. He must at once be told. 
Havn’t I any clothes, however old ? 
No, Mr. Liverer, not a single scrap. 
Well, well, it can’t. be helped. I'll take a nap. 
Awkward in case of fire for a feller, 
One might do something with an old umbreller. 
But Heaven forbid an unkind word about you 
Dear Marchioness, I should have died without you! 


(Exit Marchioness, leaving D.S. to his repose). 
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THE FIELD OF THE FORTY FOOTSTEPS 


rn extremely interesting pamphlet entitled “‘ A Short Account of 

the Origins of the University of London,” by Augustus D. Waller, 
M.D., F.R.S., LL.D., has the following allusions to Dickens and a 
-quotation from one of his speeches which will be new to most readers :— 
The proposal for the foundation of a University of London was intro- 
-duced to public notice in an open letter to Henry Brougham by 
Thomas Campbell, the poet, published in The Times of 9th February, 
1825. Brougham took the matter up with his customary energy. An 
Association under the name of “ The Proprietors of the University 
-of London” was formed, and “a piece of land, near Gower Street, 
in the parish of Saint Pancras, in the county of Middlesex” was 
-acquired for the erection of a building to be called ** The University 
‘of London.” This piece or parcel of land included or adjoined * The 
Field of the Forty Footsteps,” to which Charles Dickens once alluded 
as being among his early recollections. 

The allusion occurred in a speech made by Charles Dickens in 1864 
at a dinner in support of the University College Hospital. I have 
not succeeded in finding a copy of this speech (says Mr. Waller), 
which, although printed at the time and widely circulated, was never 
actually published. It is not to be found in the British Museum nor 
among the collected speeches of Charles Dickens. It was reported 
at some length in The Times of 13th April, 1864, from which the 
following quotation is taken :—“ He said his first recollections of the 
North West of London were connected with a certain waste plot of 
ground used almost exclusively for beating carpets. The only orne- 
ments of the locality were a piece of stagnant water, a few struggling 
docks, and some stunted greens. With it, however, was associated 
the romantic story of the * Field of the Forty Footsteps.” according 
to which a duel had been fought there between two brothers, the 
forty dreadful paces over which the victor pursued his victim being 
marked by the withering up of the grass in forty distinct places. He 
had often gone there accompanied by an adventurous young Envlish- 
man, aged 11, with whom he had intended going to the Spanish Main 
as soon as ever they could amass sufficient wealth to buy a cutlass 
and a rifle. They had frequently counted forty paces upon which the 
grass never grew, and he had no doubt they could have counted forty 
more if they had wished.” In 1824 Charles Dickens, aged 12, lived at 
No. 4 Gower Street North. 

The foundation stone of this new building was laid by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex on Monday, 30th April, 1827, and at the 
dinner held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on the same day, Brougham 
made one of his brilliant speeches. “‘ The ceremony of laying the 
first stone of a new and splendid public building,” so graphically 
described by Charles Dickens in Martin Chuzzlewtt, is to all appearance 
a reminiscence of this event, of which no doubt Dickens was an eve- 
witness as a youth, and we may take it that what Carlyle calls “ the 
new Gower Street University at London” became in the Dickens 
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crucible the “{grammar school at Liverpool” to be built from the 
designs of the great Mr. Pecksniff, the celebrated architect, who 
carried off the First Premium. 


W. P. FRITH’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
“LITTLE DORRIT” 


W. P. Frrru, RA, is chiefly known in association with Dickens as 
the painter of one of his portraits, and for three paintings of Dolly 


THE JAILOR’S LITTLE DAUGHTER FEEDING THE BIRDS IN THE CAGE 


From an Engraving in The Illustivted Times, 21 January, 1860, 
of the Painting by W. P. Friru, R.A. 


Varden (see The Dickensian, volume IV., page 265), and one of Kate 
Nickleby. 

When Dickens was sitting fer his portrait to the famous artist. he 
mentioned the intention of his publishers to issue a Library edition of 
his works, with new steel plate vignette titles to each volume.  W. P. 
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Frith asked to be allowed to be one of the artists for the undertaking. 
Dickens consented, and the distinguished R.A. chose Little Dorrit, for 
which he painted two small pictures, which were afterwards engraved 
by Lumb Stocks, R.A. These duly appeared in the library edition, 
published in 1858-9. ‘‘ The great pleasure that I feel,” said the artist, 
“in the anticipation of once more trying my hand in realizing the 
characters of the author was my sole motive in making this proposal. 
The pictures found purchasers immediately. Great was my delight, 
then, when I received the whole of the Library edition, with ‘To 
W. P. Frith, with the regard of the author,’ pasted in the first volume. 
Lovers of Dickens will understand with what care these books are 
treasured.” 

The subjects of the pictures were: ‘“ The Jailor’s little daughter 
feeding the birds in the cage,” and “Little Dorrit visits Arthur 
Clennam in the Marshalsea.” In addition to being engraved for the 
Library Edition, they were also engraved on wood, and published in 
The Illustrated Times for January 21, 1860. We reproduce both 
pictures in our present number (one as a frontispiece) from photo- 
graphs made by Mr. T. W. Tyrrell of the wood engravings in the 
latter paper. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CIY. 


ELOVED of all the race of men 
Who know thy solace and the art 
That beat for those downtrodden and oppressed, 
Somewhere, somehow, I wonder if you know 
To-day, what gratitude and love there rests 
About your memory—in the busy mart 
Where strife and convict still have sway. 


Before the fire’s luminous, shimmering maze, 

I sit and see those quaint, beloved forms 

We know so well, flit by in endless chain, their faces 
Filled with joy or sorrow, gleam of laughter or of tears 
Each speaking of familiar times and places 

That take us over seas in dreams and warm 

Our hearts anew—with love and adoration. 


Some there are among these shadowy folks 

We love as favored children—other that we still abhor 
As in our youth, when first we met them on the printed page. 
Some bring a smile and others yet a frown, 

These dream folks, drifting down the age 

To pass before us through the open door 

Of memory’s storehouse—treasure filled. 
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The years have come and gone a hundred times» 
Since there was born a prince of men 

Across the sea, quite humbly and unknown. 
To-day, a world of men gives tribute, praise 

To him within whose heart was sown 

Such love and pity, faith and hope, we ken 

Not of its leaven in the world’s gray mist. 


So tenderly we lay our simple wreath upon his shrine 
Made dear through years of sweet companionship 
With well worn pages blotted deep with many a tear. 
We wistfully would offer—love grown 

Strong and steadfast through this many a year, 

And tendered him to-day with trembling lip 
Adown the vista of a century of time. 


> 


ANNE HaTHAway. 
Boston, U.S. Herald, February, 7th, 1912. 


DICKENS ESSAYS BY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


THE BOOK I LIKE BEST 
By DOUGLAS EFFORD 
(Age 9 years). Weston Street School, Bermondsey 


|b op ale been asked by my Head Teacher to give my opinion 
: in writing as to which book written by Charles Dickens [ like 
best, and why, I must certainly give my * ’umble opinion,” as Uriah 
Heep would say, to David Copperfield. Dickens himself gives 
this book as his pet one, and I feel I cannot be far wrong when I follow 
his sound judgment. In it he pictures human nature so faithfully 
that nobody could do this better, not only as it was in his day and 
before, but so long, I suppose, as human beings shall exist. It appears 
to me that David is a character that would make a fine example for 
every schoolboy to follow. With him in mind, he would bear pati-ntly 
with his schoolfellows who seek to treat him with ill-usage and con- 
tempt, as we see that his modesty and good nature found him at last 
a staunch friend in Steerforth. In fact, David seemed particularly 
lucky in finding friends when in any difficulty, or when some evil- 
disposed person sought to injure him. When Mr. Murdstone and 
his sister were against David, here we find Peggotty comes to 
his assistance and to comfort him. Again, at Canterbury, he had 
Mr. Wickfield and his daughter Agnes. Agnes is a character of whom 
anybody might be proud, so truthful, generous, kind-hearted, ever 
ready to give sound advice, and in every way trying to help those in 
trouble, as we find she did to Dora, David Copperfield’s first wife. 

Dickens also gives us another very human character in this remarkable 
' book, namely, Mr. Micawber, a man always in trouble, and who was 
blessed with a large family, which he had a struggle to keep. He was 
frequently in prison for debt, but had a happy way of getting out 
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again, and he had one of the best qualities in his character, that of 
hope. He was always hoping for something to turn up, and it generally 
did, but in a very small measure, and not as he wished it, as it rarely 
does. I think that in writing David Copperfield, Dickens took his 
own experiences as its basis. Of one of the villains in the book, Uriah 
Heep, the least said is best. There are, unfortunately, too many of 
his class in the world to-day, and we will dismiss him, as we can well 
do without studying such as he. 

Before concluding, I must give a few words of praise to Mr. Peggotty 
and his son Ham, two good and sound men of the old type of fishermen, 
and I must not forget David’s good friend, “ Traddles,”” who helped 
him through many difficulties. 

You may think that some of these remarks are rather old for a 
schoolboy, but having read the book, and also having heard remarks 
passed upon it by my parents, I have done my best. 


DICKENS AND HIS WORKS 
By ROBERT GERALD WILLIAMS 
(Age 15 years 9 months). The Peterborough School, Fulham 


PyOeNs the evolution of literature there have been many great men 
who have had their little day of fame and been forgotten. These 
men were popular only for a time, their productions were hailed with 
pleasure, but their works. were not immortal, they had but a fleeting 
effect. But about a century ago there sprung up in the literary world, 
Charles Dickens, the man who has done more for humanity than any 
peer with his money, or statesman with his politics. All those who have 
read Dickens’s works cannot fail to remember his exhilarating interest, 
his pure humour, and his great understanding of human nature, how 
he leniently considers its follies and more than appreciates its successes. 
He did not string words together to produce sensation and nothing 
more; he wrote with that aim to improve the hard lot of certain 
classes. He tried, and succeeded,'to show us that life is not a monotonous 
routine, but an alive energetic being all working together for good. 
It was in December, 1833, that he first contributed to the “‘ Monthly 
Magazine,” his first publications took the form of some “ Sketches ” 
written under his pet name “ Boz.” These were a collection of lightly 
written articles, full of humour, kindly feeling and real character. 
This was soon followed by the Pickwick Papers, which are the 
annals of a rather erratic club ; this was the work which made the name 
of Dickens famous, and led him on by the way to literary fame. 
From that time onwards he worked without ceasing, he experienced 
nothing but success upon success, it was a glorious march to “ smiling 
victory ” placing at her feet all the goodness he had extracted from his 
readers. 
He was hard at work at his last great novel The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood (that great unfinished novel, of which we all wish to know its 
“ finale’) that his death came upon him at Gads Hill. When he died 
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his hand was just as steady, his brain just as vigorous, and his heart 
just as pure, as when he started writing in his youth. 

It is early yet to speak of the immortality of Dickens’s works, but he 
was a true child of genius, and all the hardships of his early life, which 
brought him in contact with all sorts of people of the lower class, he 
turned into use by weaving them into stories. His great novel “ David 
Copperfield ’’ bears much that is true of his own life; Mrs. Pipchin is 
his old landlady of New College Street, and the delightful character 
of Mr. Micawber is taken from his own father. Yet there are great 
omissions—the Earl, the Duke, the Statesman, the Divine—all are 
absent, for the reason that Dickens never knew them. 

Dickens aimed at conquering his readers tears and laughter, which 
only an author, worthy of the name of author, cando. But through 
his tears and his laughter there shines out radiantly the beauty of his ; 
and it is for his heart that the world will keep his memory green. 


CHARLES DICKENS AS A SOCIAL REFORMER 
By MAY HOWCUTT HUSBAND 
(Age 14 years). Ethelburga Street School, Battersea 


Ca DICKENS, born on 7th February, 1812, at Portsea, 

in Hampshire, was the most popular novelist of the Victorian 
period. Although no longer living, he can scarcely be said to belong 
to history, for the works of such a man indeed live after him, and in 
all his writings he himself lives. 

He thoroughly deserves the honour of being placed among our great 
social reformers, for he persistently used his great powers of influencing 
others for good, in teaching, throughout his writings, the lessons of 
charity, love, mercy, and forgiveness, always impressing the command- 
ment of the New Testament, “To love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

** Trust the people, have faith in them, and give them a chance.” 
Charles Dickens was the first man of his time to teach these doctrines. 
Of those who seemed irredeemably bad he said, “ The tender chords 
have but rusted,” and that there was in his belief, “ A soul of goodness 
in things evil, and the chord would produce pure music if struck early 
and not allowed to rust.” 

We are to-day experimenting the truth of his teachings, for those 
who offend against the law for the first time are kept separate from 
old offenders, and only receive nominal sentences of punishment. 
while some missioner is authorized to look after the prisoner and see 
that he or she is so placed that the good in them may overcome their 
varied weaknesses, or, if it is deemed expedient, the youthful offender 
is taken from his evil surroundings and placed in some reformatory or 
Home. Surely this is social reform ? 

Charles Dickens was convinced that much concerning the laws of 
the country, the conditions under which the masses lived and their 
surroundings, was wrong, and so strove to awaken the souls of those 
who could alter things, if their duty to their neighbour could be forced 
home to them. 
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One is convinced that such was the case, for he worked out a well- 
thought-out scheme in attacking the then existing evils in a systematic 
way. He described the evil systems, personified them, censured the 
characters, and showed the heartrending misery and wretchedness 
of which they were the cause, proclaiming that he did not doubt but 
that there was festering in St. Giles’ as good material towards the 
truth as could be found at St. James’s. In fact it was his delight to 
show that many virtues were to be found among the poor, even if 
sometimes veiled. 

Imprisonment for debt, the insufficient and insanitary dwellings of 
the poor, cruelty in schools, want of public education, harsh methods 
of nurses towards the poor, were among the many subjects upon which 
Charles Dickens tried to interest his readers, with the hope of bringing 
his country nearer the realization of Christ’s own kingdom. 

Charles Dickens never fergot the hardships of his father in the 
Marshalsea, for he tells us how, when he went to see him, they went 
to his room and cried very. much. 

He objected to imprisonment solely for debt, as the prisoner thus 
had no means of rendering unto Cesar the things that were Cesar’s, 
even if he were a truly honest, but an unfortunate, man, willing to do 
all in his power to render justice to all creditors. In fact such methods 
treated the spendthrift and the idler in the same manner as an honest 
man, eager and willing to work. 

In the Tale of Two Cities, dealing practically with the French 
Revolution, Charles Dickens showed how innocent people were im- 
prisoned without a fair trial, and were often kept unconscious of what 
they were accused. He chose the character of Dr. Manette to illus- 
trate the cruelty of the system, for he became practically speaking, 
insane, and even when released suffered terribly when reminded, too 
vividly, of the horrors he had endured. 

Regarding schools Dickens wished to see them established on broad 
Christian principles throughout the land, for he knew many of the 
existing ones were conducted by narrow, ignorant men, as Mr. Creakle, 
in David Copperfield who became a schoolmaster after failing as a 
hop grower, and at Dr. Blimber’s school at Brighton the children were 
so overworked that their lives became a burden to them, while 
Nicholas Nickleby also describes a pitiful school scene, where the 
children had lost all their happy bright looks, and were indulging 
solely in revengeful passions. These attacks did much good, and school 
management greatly improved even during the novelist’s lifetime. 

Our seniors have witnessed many reforms owing to their need being 
so prominently brought to light by Charles Dickens, and so, on his 
one hundred and first birthday, we think of his name with grateful 
remembrance, and endeavour, as he would have wished us, 


To speak a shade more gently 
Than the year before, 

To pray a little oftener, 
And love a little more. 
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PICKWICK AND SAM WELLER 


4 eae little volumes which have just been added by Messrs. Siegle, 

Hill and Co. to their “‘ Langham Booklets ”’ series will have a wide 
welcome. One contains a selection of the sayings of Sam Weller, and 
the other some examples of the humour of The Pickwick Papers, 
and when it is said that the selections have been made by Mr. B. W. 
Matz, sufficient guarantee is given of their excellence. Mr. Matz 
must have had a difficult task. Fancy having to get into ninety-five 
pages, measuring some nine square inches only, a representative 
selection of the humours of Pickwick! But it has been done with 
success. And in the other book Sam Weller is presented, by means 
of many of his wittiest and most humourous sayings, very clearly 
indeed. ‘The volumes are most daintily bound, and excellently printed. 
Their price is one shilling each. 


Co W 


DICKENSIAN SONGS 
II. 
THE ARTFUL DODGER 


I AM pleased to be able to supply the words of “‘ The Artful Dodger ” 
song referred to in the June issue of The Dickensian by Mr. 
John Suddaby. It was written by Charles Sloman and Sam Cowell, 
and the music arranged by Fred Bridgeman. The song was sung by 
Sam Cowell, a comic singer of some eminence in early Victorian 
days. The song was published by Morison Kyle of 108 Queen Street, 
Glasgow, and like most music is undated ; but the references to the 
Crvstal Palace and the Royal British Bank swindle should locate 
the date of the song in the early fifties. The music is the same as that 
of the song ‘ Botney Bay” which song was named after the place 
in Australia where the convicts were transported from England. The 
tune of the song ‘“‘ Botney Bay,” was used’as late as the early nineties 
in the burlesque of Lvttle Jack Sheppard at the Gaiety Theatre. This 
song is evidently “ The Dodger’s Farewell,’ to which John Suddaby 
refers as the theme fits in with “ The Artful Dodger’s Return.” 
WiLtiAM MILLER. 
THe ARTFUL DopcErR. 
Now gals and boys I hopes you're vell, 
And thank you, I’m the same ; 
Of course ye don’t know me not at all, 
But the Dodger is my name. 
You’ve read my adventures, writ by “ Boz.” 
(I say who the Dickens is he ?) 
About a Parish ’prentice lad, 
** Who vos all of a twist, like me.” 
Then fare-ye-vell Vitechapel boys, 
And farevell all my frien’s 
I’m going avay for the good of my ‘ealth, 
126% But not at my own expense. 
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Now all young lads vhat’s in this Town, 
Attend to my lamenting lay! 
Don’t let your spirits tumble down, 
Vile some few vords to you I say. 
It’s all wery vell vhen you’re in luck, 
Your pals will stand a cup, 
But vhen you’re down they “ keeps yer down’. 
» Because they “turns you up.” 


Ven Mister Dickens wrote his book, 
He drew my characteer so vell, 

It might ha’ been my Dog-or-a-type, 
For none could the difference tell. 

And then there comes another cove, 
Vhat paints my features in ; 

I means good Mister Crooked-Shanks 
Vhat never drinks no gin. 


I nailed this yaller from a Bloke 
Just down in Drury Lane ; 
And this Bandanna from a svell, 
Vhile svallerin’ his champagne. 
This from a Foreneer I took, 
As he valked Leicester Square ; 
And this ’ere vun came from a cove, 
As grand as the Lord Mayor. 


And so it is you plainly see, 

To be a prig has been my lot, 
There’s nothink comes amiss to me 
Excepting’ ’tis the vile Garotte ; 

I’ve used my fingers ven Id luck, 
‘Cause I’d the happy knack ; 
But I never like a coward struck, 
A man behind his back. 


There’s one or two more lately, 
Wot’s taken coves in unawares ; 
And vot’s the difference I'd like to know 
‘Tween these ’ere vipes and Railway shares. 
The Crystal Palace cotched it too, 
They had themselves to thank ; 
But the biggest svindle on ’em all, 
Vas the Royal British Bank. 


Then Farevell Palls, a long Farevell, 

But ven I’m gone you must not grieve, 
I’}l soon be vonce more back again, 

*Cause I’ll soon vork the Ticket-o’-leave. 
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But t there’s vun thought See e’er I go, 
Vhat vill this buzzum cheer, 

Vich is that ven I comes again ; 
You'll hail the Dodger here. 


ADDITIONAL VERSES. 


Vell, gentlemen and ladies all, 
You vonder, I dare say, 

Vhat ever I have been about 
Since I have been’ away. 

Of all the little games just now, 
There’s one as takes first rank, 

So I’ve been to get Directors 
For a Royal Dodger Bank! 


Our Chairman is a first rate cove— 
A regular Dewine— 

‘Cause the public von’t place confidence 
In any but that line, 

Then slip up now and take your shares, 
There ain’t no cause to fear ; 

All right—there can’t be no mistake 
‘Cause [’m to be Cashier. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


THE GUILDHALL BALLS AT BATH 


Sir,—Readers of Pickwick who are familiar with the Pickwick 
country know how accurate are Dickens’s descriptions of the places 
visited by Mr. Pickwick, such as Rochester, Ipswich, Bury St. Ed- 
imunds, and Cobham. The writer has recently been impressed with his 
accuracy not only as to places but also as to customs and manners 
of the Pickwickian period. The reference to Guildhall balls at Bath 
ix an example of the latter. 

It will be remembered by readers of Pickwick that upon the occasion 
when Mr. Pickwick was introduced by Mr. Dowler to Mr. Cyrus Bantam, 
M.C. at the White Hart, Mr. Bantam said to Mr. Pickwick :—- 


‘The ball nights in Ba-ath are moments snatched from Para- 
dise ; rendered bewitching by music, beauty, elegance, fashion, 
etiquette, and—and—above all, by the absence of trades-people, 
who are quite inconsistent with Paradise; and who have an 
amalgamation of themselves at the Guildhall every fortnight. 
which is to say the least, remarkable.” 


In connection with the above quotation, the following extract from 
* Walks through Bath,” by P. Egan, published by Meyler and Son, 
Bath, 1819, may not be uninteresting to readers of Pickwick, in that 
it is one of the many historical facts which Dickens made use of in 
that famous book. On page 148 of Egan’s book under the heading 
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, 


‘NEW ARTICLES AT THE BaTH Rooms,” is found the following :— 
“Bath Upper Assembly-Rooms, December 14, 1816. At a meeting 
of the Committee to these Balls this day, it was unanimously resolved :— 


“A person inadmissible to these rooms having been admitted to 
the Dress Ball, on the night of the 12th instant, and having in 
consequence been desired by the M.C. to withdraw, the Committee 
feel themselves bound to express their appreciation of the conduct 
of the M.C. on that occasion. 

“‘ And it having been represented to the Committee, that many 
improper persons have at various times obtruded themseives 
into these assemblies, it is unanimously resolved, that no Clerk, 
hired or otherwise, in this City and neighbourhood—no person 
concerned in retail trade—no theatrical nor public performer by 
profession, shall be admitted. 

«And as a further instruction to the M.C. and with due regard 
to the selection of the company, which the Committee feel should 
be scrupulously attended to, he is hereby directed to desire any 
person, whom from circumstances he may deem inadmissible, 
to withdraw immediately, and in case of non-compliance with 
his request, it is ordered that he report the same tothe Committee.” 


C. S. CourtTENAy, Chairman. 


On page 169, under the heading “‘ City Balls”? Mr. Egan wrote :— 


*“In consequence of the prohibition which the trading part of 
Bath experience in not being esteemed elegible to visit the Dress 
Boxes of the Theatre, or the Upper and Lower Assembly Rooms, 


such exclusion is thus ridiculed in a recent poetic productipn :— 
» 


Here, salutary rules exclude all those 

Whom no one hears of, and whom no one knows ; 
That no plebian breathings may infect 

An atmosphere at all times so select ; 

No bankers’ clerks these splendid realins invade ; 
No folks who carry on a retail trade ; 

No actors by profession must appear 

To act their parts, or speak their speeches here - 
Yet even here, amid the crowds, you know 

*Tis sometimes difficult to tell WHO’S WHO. 


“The Mayor, it seems, to afford the wives and daughters of 
the Citizens of Bath an agreeable and desirable place of resort, 
in order that they may participate in the pleasing recreation of 
the * light fantastic toe, upon an equality of station in life, and 
without encountering the sneers of the lofty part of the creation, 
has, with much gallantry, permitted the free use of the magnificent 
room at the Guildhall for a Ball, and the room adjoining for a Card 
Assembly throughout the season. These balls are regulated 
by a Master of the Ceremonies, and are held every alternate 
Monday throughout the season. The M.C. is remunerated by 
a Benefit Ball.” 

Yours truly, 


W. G. WILKINS. 
Pittsburgh, U.S.A., May 19th, 1913. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


OVER-SEAS VISITORS ENTERTAINED.—An informal, and con- 
sequently a most enjoyable, little supper was given at the “ George 
and Vulture” on Ist July to American and Canadian Dickensians on a 
_ Visit to England. The guests were Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Thompson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Sessler and their son, of Philadelphia, and Mr. F. M. 
Bell-Smith, of Toronto. The company numbered about forty, com- 
prising the members of the Council and their friends, with Mrs. Perugini 
presiding, and from the moment of starting to the singing of ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne ” there was never a dull, stilted, nor an awkward moment. 
Everybody was bright, on good terms with each other, bubbling over 
with Dickensian good nature, developing into almost Pickwickian 
merriment. After the supper there were speeches, songs, recitations, 
and national anthems sung in more than one language. Mrs. Perugini 
welcomed the guests in a few appropriate and friendly words, and 
called upon Mr. G. W. Davis to propose the toast of their health, 
which he did in the same spirit that had prevailed during the whole 
evening. Even when he drew attention to the fact that The Dickensian 
for last month stated that the border line between Canada and the 
United States was 400,000 miles long, he did it in a manner which - 
almost justified the two superfluous noughts. Mr. J. K. Thompson, 
Mr. Bell-Smith, and Mr. Sessler were as happy in their replies as 
comrades and friends were bound to be under such pleasant conditions. 
And when Mrs. Perugini replied to the toast of “‘ The President and 
the Ladies,” her wit, humour, and gaiety of expression set the company 
in such a genial mood that we verily believe that anyone who had 
never sung before in their lives would have done so on the least pro- 
vocation, in spite of the fact that charming songs had been charmingly 
sung by Miss Sherlock and Mrs. Edson. It was all like a happy family 
reunion. Mr. Bell-Smith recited from the “ Carol,’’ and led the singing 
of *‘ Oh, Canada!” and “‘ The Maple Leaf for Ever”’; Mr. Sessler and 
Mr. Thompson were vigorous in voicing “ Hail, Columbia!” and 
‘Yankee Doodle”; and everybody vociferous in “‘God Save the 
King ” and “ Auld Lang Syne.”” When it is added that Mr. Thompson 
gave a reading from Pickwick, Mr. F. 8. Johnson recited ‘‘ The Enchanted 
Shirt,’’ and Mr. T. W. Hill, who had acted as accompanist, blossomed 
out as a vocalist with ‘‘ Off to Philadelphia,” which Mr. Sessler and 
Mr. Thompson flatly declined to obey, that everybody was busy 
signing books and menus to be taken miles and miles away as souvenirs, 
and that the company broke up regretfully amidst much hand-shaking, 
and endless expressions of cordial good fellowship, there remains 
nothing to be said beyond that ‘“ may the next such merry meeting 
be not far distant.” 


CHELTENHAM.—tThe branch gave a treat to the cripples of 
Cheltenham on 2Ist June. The guests numbered fifty of varying ages, 
and were collected at three centres in as many vehicles and driven to 
Glenfall Farm, Charlton Kings. Mr. A. D. Mitchell had not only 
kindly lent his orchard for the gathering, but contributed towards the 
feast in other ways. An entertainment followed. Dr. Garrett, the 
President of the branch, addressed cheery words to the company, the 
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ladies arranged the tea, and the gentlemen acted as waiters. It was 
a little festival of real kindness, and it would be difficult to say who 
enjoyed it the more, the recipients or the givers. 


GLOUCESTER.—The Annual Picnic took place on 21st June. Over 
a hundred formed the party, the venue being Chedworts, the famous 
Roman villa, and Withington, localities situated in the Cotswold Hills. 
Mr. John Sawyer and Mr. H. W. Bruton pioneered the forty and 
described the features of historic interest. Tea was taken on the lawn — 


of the former place, and a most enjoyable time was experienced by 
all. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—A large number of 
members and their friends visited Chigwell on 28th June, and the 
outing proved an immense success. The weather was everything 
that could be desired and other conditions proved very favourable. 
On their arrival at Chigwell the party was met by the Rev. Perey (. 
KXerslake, who took charge and conducted the company across the 
sweet-smelling country, fresh with the scent of new-mown hay, showing 
the various interesting places en route, until a high prominence was 
reached, from which was seen a splendid panoramic view of Epping 
Forest and the surrounding country. The journey was continued to 
Burnt House, which derives its name from the fact that at one time 
the original house was burnt down, and was supposed to be the original 
* Warren” of Barnaby Rudge. The party returned to the King’s 
Head (“The Maypole ’’), where tea was served in the Chester Room, 
after which they were conducted over the old church by the Rev. Mr. 
Ixerslake, who, in a highly interesting lecture, gave a detailed history 
of the edifice, its monuments and brasses. After the lecture the 
reverend gentleman conducted the evening service, in the course of 
which he offered up a special prayer for the Dickens Fellowship and 
its members, imploring the Almighty’s blessing for those who are 
carrying out the work which all members of the Fellowship have at 
heart—peace and good fellowship between man and man. 


HATFIELD.—On July Sth, this Branch had its first Annual 
Summer Outing. A party of just upon thirty members travelled from 
Hatfield by the Great Northern Railway to King’s Cross, whence a 
Motor Bus conveyed them to Rochester by the familiar high road 
which Dickens knew so well. On arrival, Mr. Edwin Harris, the 
Dickensian Hon. Guide was in waiting and amply justified his title. 
The Cathedral, the Castle, and other places of great interest were 
visited, and lunch was served at the Old Bull Hotel (Mr. H. W. Hope 
was in the chair). After lunch, there were two or three short speechex 
and then the Motor Bus sped the party to Gads Hill Place, Cobham 
Hall and the famous Chalet in Cobham Park, and so on to the Leather 
Bottle where an excellent tea was served. Here the ancient Alms- 
houses, Church Ruins, etc., were visited and the programme was 
finished by a delightful ride on the Bus through the loca] Kentish lanes 
and so on to London and home. All agreed that the day had been 
most enjoyable and that the arrangements could not have heen better. 
Mr. Harris was very attentive at Rochester and accompanied the 
party on the road home as far as Gravesend. The liveliest gratitude 
was expressed for his generous services. 
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NOTTINGHAM.—The summer outing of the branch proved a 
right royal “longest day” function, when, about noon, a party of 
seventeen left Nottjngham Victoria, with Mr. Albert Rudd, Hon. Sec., 
as its cheery “skipper.” On reaching Trafalgar Square from Mary- 
lebone we were taken in tow by several Headquarters officials, and, 
companioning them and two or three trans-atlantic Fellowship members, 
were accorded a most enjoyable and instructive tour of Dickensian 
show-places, including quite a number of the old city churches and 
inns of court amid their delightful greenery. After a substantial and 
refreshing tea at the classic “‘ George and Vulture,” rich in old traditions, 
post-prandial speeches were somewhat curtailed by an early-resumed 
quest after more memorials on the other side of the Thames—the 
Marshalsea Prison, with its drab atmosphere, and those two charming 
‘old Southwark taverns, the “White Hart Inn” and the ‘ George,” 
so bravely balconied and four-postered. Time limitations prevented 
our continuing the Dickensian trail to the * Wooden Midshipman ” 
and beyond. The thoroughly successful efforts of Messrs. Matz, Johnson, 
and Hearne, and their unvarying kindness and solicitude towards the 
making of our visit one of reallest pleasure, will long be very gratefully 
remembered by each and every Nottingham participant. An illustrated 
souvenir pamphlet, fully describing the day’s doings, has been published 
by Mr. Derry. 


SYDNEY.—The monthly meeting was held in the King’s Hall on 
29th May, fully two hundred members and friends being present. 
Mr. Lawrence Campbell (Vice-President) presided. Dickens, he said. 
was undoubtedly the absolute master of pathos. This was most 
apparent in his child studies, of which Dombey and Son provided 
perhaps some of the most striking instances. Sympathy, he said, 
was the art of putting oneself in another person’s place, and this 
Dickens succeeded in doing, especially when dealing with children. 
He always looked to children, he concluded, for real expression and 
real inflection, and Dickens, he thought, must have always adopted 
this plan. Miss Adelaide Pike read an excellent paper on Dombey and 
Son. Mr. D. Moses submitted a paper, which was ably read by Mrs. 
‘Chas. Peterson, dealing with Paul Dombey and showing the importance 
of the child. Some little discussion followed the readings, in which 
Mr. Riley touched on the love and affection of the home so frequently 
illustrated in Dickens’s works. Mr. Gordon Watson, in moving a vote 
-of thanks to the contributors to the evening’s programme, gave some 
interesting reminiscences of the last reading of Charles Dickens, which 
he as a boy waited three hours on the steps to hear. Miss Cleland gave 
an excellent rendering of ‘ Bob Cratchit’s Christmas Dinner.” The 
membership has now reached two hundred and thirty. 


TOTTENHAM.—What may prove to be the first meeting of the 
branch took place on 21st June, when a party of prospective members 
and their friends had an afternoon ramble over Hampstead Heath. 
visiting places of Dickensian interest en route to the ‘‘ Bull and Bush,” 
where tea was taken. Mr. Sidney Marriott made a short speech, 
which was listened to with rapt attention, dealing with the Dickensian 
associations of the district. After a vist to Wild’s Farm the party 
started back to the station and home, and all agreed that a most 
enjoyable afternoon had been spent. 


WINNIPEG.—The branch decided at a meeting of the Executive 
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Committee to assist two worthy children’s organizations, namely, the 
Children’s Home and the Gimli Fresh Air Camp on the shore of Lake 
Winnipeg. The camp is for the poorer children of Winnipeg, and 
their mothers, who have no other means of getting out of town and 
enjoying the fresh country air. The Secretary was instructed by the 
meeting to arrange for the necessary supply of sand to be supplied to 
the Children’s Home, so that the children might have all the joys of 
lakeside digging in the yards of the home on River Avenue during the 
summer months. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS, Etc. 


Humour of Pickwick, by Charles Dickens. Compiled by B. W. Matz. 
London : Seigle Hill and Co. Is. net. 

The Sayings of Sam Weller. Compiled by B. W. Matz. London: 
Seigle Hill and Co. Is. net. 

Vignettes of Country Life from Charles Dickens. Selected and 
arranged by Norman J. Davidson, B.A. Illustrated. London: Seeley 
and Co. Is. net. 

David Copperfield. Piece en cinque actes par Max Maurey d’apres 
Charles Dickens. Illustrated. Aucun numéro de la Petite illustration, 
24th May, 1913. Paris: 13 Rue Saint Georges. Is. 

The Nottingham Dickens Fellowship Pilgrimage to London. Illustrated. 
Nottingham: Derry and Sons. 

G@uvres Choisies de Charles Dickens, by Leon Claretie. Paris: Ch. 
Delagrove. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Were Dickens People. Two Part Valse Chorus. Words by Eleanor 
W. Watson. Music by Gertrude Watson, L.R.A.M. 6d. net. 

The Pageant Overture. For Pianoforte, by Gertrude Watson, 
L.R.A.M. 1s. 6d. net, of the Composer, 115 Beverley Road, Hull. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


“How and where I first met Charles Dickens,” by R. W, Bowers. 
South London Press, June 20. 

“Demolition of Dickensian Landmarks in Birmingham,” by Wilmot 
Corfield. Notes and Queries, June 28. 

“‘The Women are Winning.” ‘ Cartoon. The Critic, June 24. 

“Poe and Dickens: a Mystery Cleared up,’”’ by “Claudius Clear.” 
British Weekly, June 26. 

“« Dickens.”? Punch, July 2. 

“The Greatest Place in the World” (Chigwell), by Jessie Forsyth. 
Christian World, July 3. 

‘Dickens, the Poor Law Reformer,” by R. W. Bowers. South 
London Press, July 4. 

““Dotheboys Hall Anticipated, by Paul T. Lafleur. Notes and 
Queries, July 5. 

«“The Villain in Literature,” by C. Sheridan Jones; and ‘“ The 
Pickwick Papers,” by Hugh Sinclair. Everyman, July 11. 

“David Copperfield in French,” by W. Permewan. Liverpool 
Post, July 18. 
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